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President’s Message 
Objectives Outlined 


I am deeply grateful to the members of the National Council 
for the honor bestowed upon me by election to the office of presi- 
dent at our conference in Indianapolis, May 28. It is my sincere 
hope that I may prove my 
worthiness of this high honor. 
It is somewhat of a challenge to 
be called upon to measure up to 
the fine example of leadership 
which has been set by the dis- 
tinguished judges who have pre- 
ceded me in the presidency. 


It is apparent, I think, that 
the National Council has reached 
the age of maturity. Our mem- 
bership has grown steadily and 
our conferences are now attend- 
ed by a large number of judges 
representing all sections of the 
country. There has grown 
among us a spirit of fraternity, 
a community of interest, a sin- 
gleness of purpose and an en- 
thusiasm in our common objec- 
tives which insure our future. 


We may well look with con- 
fidence to the time when the 
National Council will be accepted nationally as the leading author- 
ity on the philosophy, purpose and function of the juvenile court. 
Already the influence of the National Council has been used to 


good purpose in some State legislatures. It has great potentiality 
in this respect. 


It is my belief that the National Council should not limit its 
scope of interest and efforts to improving and expanding juvenile 
courts merely for the purpose of emphasizing their importance and 
high purpose, but as a representative of the Children of America 
should be their advocate in all matters which pertain to their gen- 
eral welfare and security. 


The promotion of the highest welfare of the child is a many- 
sided subject. The National Council is interested in all the facets 
of this problem and should make continuing studies with periodic 
recommendations in order to keep abreast of the changing condi- 
tions and changing needs of our children and youth. 


The National Council may well provide a common meeting 
ground for all persons and organizations interested in children 
so that it can provide for a mutual exchange of information among 
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these different groups and point out areas of unmet needs and of 
overlapping services. 


The National Council can render a much needed service in 
differentiating between judicial and administrative functions, 
or the respective roles of the courts and the social agencies. The 
juvenile court is first and foremost a court exercising functions 
which are primarily judicial and law enforcement in nature. 


Some juvenile courts have developed services over such a 
broad field that they have become involved in many administrative 
functions. On the other hand, in some areas, juvenile courts are 
so underdeveloped that, of necessity, judicial functions have been 
taken over by other departments and agencies. 


Many expressions of concern have been voiced by members of 
the National Council over the encroachment upon the prerogatives 
of the court by these groups. Many case situations present prob- 
lems which properly concern both the court and the other depart- 
ments and agencies. Herein we find opportunity for the members 
of the National Council, through their own common understanding, 
to point up the line of demarkation to the end that the maximum 
benefit will result from all services to our children. 


It is essential, therefore, that there be continued development 
within the National Council of mutual understanding in our com- 
mon objectives. This can best be accomplished through close asso- 
ciation and frequent exchange of ideas and experiences. Our 
annual conferences have proven their value in promoting these 


objectives among those of us who have been privileged to attend 
them regularly. 


I am, therefore, suggesting to the National Council that we 
put forth a greater effort during the year ahead to reach many 
judges who have not yet attended an annual conference. Once 
they have done so, I have no doubt that they will want to continue 
a closer association with the National Council. 


At this writing the indications are most encouraging for a 
successful conference in New Orleans in 1953. The dates set are 
April 20, 21, 22 and 23. Conference headquarters will be the Hotel 
Roosevelt. Plans for a four-day conference include several things 
to provide a delightful visit to America’s most interesting city. A 


visit to the State Capitol in Baton Rouge and entertainment of the 
ladies are also in the plans. 


I am looking forward to a year of many pleasant exchanges 
with the members of the National Council. It will be my pleasure 
and privilege to serve the National Council as its president, hope- 
ful that I may measure up to the confidence you have placed in me. 


Sincerely, 


CHRIS BARNETTE 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


| 
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The FBI National Academy 
Training for Law Enforcement 
By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, Director 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 


If duty is the keystone of the law enforcement profession, then 
certainly training is the key to the quality of its product. 


Those of us who have intimate knowledge of law enforcement 
work at the varying levels are greatly encouraged by the fact that 
the rate of progress in the training field is increasing rapidly 
along a broad front. The untrained officer will, in the foreseeable 
future, be the exception. 


Servant of the People 


There was a period in the 1930’s when law enforcement was 
the target of a barrage of criticism. The system, based on the mu- 
tual co-operation of national, State and local agencies, was sound; 
but problems emerged as the development of modern transporta- 
tion and communication reduced distances and complicated the 
pattern of law enforcement. Rivalry and competition existed at 
the expense of good law enforcement. Co-operation was often re- 
luctantly forthcoming. Out of the welter of discord came cries 
that America needed a national police force if the problems of law 
enforcement were to be discharged speedily and effectively. 


America does not need a national police system. She will 
never need a national police system. Her citizens do need to keep 
everlastingly at the task of making the incomparable system we 
do have work. Law enforcement must be the servant of the people, 
never the master. It must at all times remain responsive to their 
needs. A national police force can never do this. Only by mutual, 
completely voluntary co-operation can we retain essential freedom 
and at the same time secure the benefits of efficient, modern law 
enforcement. 


Perhaps it was those unthinking shouts for a national police 
force which focused my attention, and that of my associates, on 
ways and means of bringing a long-cherished dream to reality and 
by so doing answering effectively the challenge of those who main- 
tained that our existing system was a failure. 


We believed, unequivocally, that the majority of problems 
encountered in law enforcement could be resolved best at the local 
level. We knew of many agencies which were shining examples 
of efficient administration. In almost every instance the obvious 
reason was training. 


Extending Police Training 


Why would it not be possible to make the most modern devel- 
opments in police science and police training the common property 
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of all law enforcement agencies? We believed that this could be 
brought about and we believed that some type of training school 
was the means for bringing it about. 


A school for all officers would not, of course, be feasible. Why 
not, then, one for instructors and administrators? Teach each man 
the latest methods and trends in crime detection and investigative 

rocedure. Train him in such a manner that when he returns to 
is organization he will be prepared to set up a police school and 
make his training available to his co-workers. 


We worked toward such a goal. The first session of the FBI 
National Academy was called to order on July 29, 1935. 


Now, seventeen years after its inception, it is not possible to 
measure with any degree of accuracy the statistical effects of Aca- 
demy training. Nor do the intangible results yield themselves to 
measurement, for they are limitless. The by-products of under- 
standing and co-operation which have developed from the joint 
assembly of local, county, State, and Federal law enforcement 
officers are priceless adjuncts of a vocation which is determined 
to earn the right to the name “profession.” 


The National Academy 


Exactly what is the FBI National Academy? It is a program 
of training for police officers patterned after the basic training 
of Special Agents of the FBI but with emphasis placed on problems 
peculiar to local agencies. 


Twice a year, eighty to one hundred law enforcement officers 
from all over the United States, its territories and possessions, 
gather in Washington, D. C., to enroll in the 12-week course. The 
Spring Session begins in mid-March; the Fall Session in late 
August. Each session covers a basic 10-week period of training 
plus two weeks of specialized study in a specific elective course or 
2 one-week studies on two specialized subjects. 


The curriculum for the first ten weeks includes, among many 
others, such subjects as firearms and ballistics, investigative pro- 
cedures, defensive tactics, fingerprint identification, physical 
training, traffic control, prevention of juvenile crime, organizing 


and operating police schools and training methods and laboratory 
aids. 


Classes are held in the Department of Justice Building in 
Washington, D. C., and on the FBI Ranges at Quantico, Virginia, 
where the Academy building is located on the Marine Corps Base. 


Faculty 


The faculty of the FBI National Academy is comprised chiefly 
of trained instructors of the FBI. This group is supplemented by 
outstanding specialists in other fields. Nationally known crimi- 
nologists, police officials and educators, as visiting faculty mem- 
bers, complete the staff. 
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Theory is taught by lectures, motion pictures, slides and 
reading; but the entire course is geared to practical application 


rather than theory. Learning by doing is the hypothesis behind 
much of the work. 


The student learns to classify fingerprints, to shoot effec- 
tively, to preserve evidence and conduct crime scene searches by 
actually doing these things. He studies techniqus of making safe 
arrests, terrain search fundamentals, correct methods of report 
writing and the requisites of class instruction. He learns the many 
ways in which the laboratory helps to solve crimes. 


Great emphasis is placed upon ethics in law enforcement. The 
officer is taught that the use of the third degree is a holdover from 
the Dark Ages; that in addition to violating all basic democratic 
principles, use of brutality on the part of the officer is simply an 
admission that his intellect is inferior to that of the criminal. 
Throughout the course the obligation of the officer to respect the 
civil rights of the individual is made unequivocally clear. 


Since the law enforcement officer has a kind of “listening 
post” on the crime front, he is in a position to render great service 
to his community both in the prevention of juvenile crime and in 
the rehabilitation of youthful offenders. Therefore, in the course 
of the basic ten-week training period, considerable time is devoted 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


Emphasis on Juvenile Delinquency 


Too often the work of the police officer in this field is under- 
estimated. I recall in particular the effect which the interest of 
one officer had upon a juvenile offender. The teen-age youth had a 
number of armed robberies, burglaries, a kidnapping and several 
jail breaks in his background. His future seemed hopeless, but he 
told his past activities to an officer who had gained his confidence. 
“T’ll tell you because I trust you, and I know I’ll get a square deal,” 
he said. Two years later the young prisoner wrote to the officer. 
Since his confinement he had received neither letter nor package. 
It was approaching Christmas. Would the police officer send him 
a package at Christmas? He would pay whatever it cost. 


The officer did not ignore the plea. He contacted numerous 
individuals. When Christmas arrived the boy was swamped with 
cards and gifts. The lad could not forget the kindness of the 
people who remembered him, nor the interest of the officer who 
befriended him. He left prison determined to stay out of trouble. 
He is an upright citizen today. 


Student Selection 


Attendance at the FBI National Academy is not simply a 
matter of enrollment. Any regularly constituted law enforcement 
agency may send representatives; however, an agency may not 
have more than one representative in any given class. Applicants 
must be in good physical condition, must not have reached their 
51st birthday, and must be full-time law enforcement officers with 
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at least two years’ experience. The applicant, whose character 
must be unimpeachable, is nominated by the head of his own 
agency. Before his application is accepted by the FBI, however, 
his background is subjected to exhaustive investigation. 


There are no tuition or matriculation fees in connection with 
attendance at the FBI National Academy. Technical equipment 
and FBI facilities are provided free of charge. It is up to the stu- 
dent, or the organization which sends him, to take care of trans- 


portation costs and pay for living expenses during the course of 
training. 


Once he has completed his course and returned to his com- 
munity, the graduate owes no obligation to anyone other than the 
obligation to serve his community to the best of his ability. He 
knows that the FBI facilities are at his command. The FBI Lab- 
oratory and Identification Division are freely available to all law 
enforcement agencies, but the National Academy graduate knows 
how to utilize them to the greatest advantage. He knows, also, that 
a highly trained professional officer, the FBI agent in the field, 


stands ready to offer his full co-operation in matters of mutual 
interest. 


Value for Juvenile Judges 


Juvenile judges through the nation can also be assured that 
in connection with violations of Federal laws within our jurisdic- 


tion, the co-operation of the FBI may be depended upon to the 
fullest extent. 


The understanding generated through the interchange of ideas 
and the knowledge gained of each other’s needs and objectives, at 
the FBI National Academy, has created the basis for a sound net- 
work of local, county, State, and Federal law enforcement unpar- 
alleled in history. It is sound because it is strictly voluntary. It is 
strong because its ties are the unbreakable ones of mutual respect 


and appreciation for the place each holds in our American system 
of free government. 


We sought to advance the professionalization of law enforce- 
ment by affording to a strong nucleus of law enforcement officers 
and officials training similar to that given our own 6,500 agents. 
As of today, 2,426 men have received diplomas from the FBI 
National Academy. Many are presently serving in administrative 
capacities. An astounding number of training schools have been 
organized under their auspices. But the most gratifying result of 
the Academy training, from our point of view at least, is con- 
tained in a statement of a citizen: “Wherever they go, they spread 
a fraternal spirit among their fellow officers—a spirit which has 
revitalized the law enforcement profession and made it an inspir- 
ing, honorable, lifetime career.” 
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The Retiring President Speaks 


At the time of my election to the presidency of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges I was fully conscious of the honor 
conferred upon me by my colleagues, but it was not until the news 
of my election got around the 
country that I became aware of 
the confidence reposed in me by 
making me their representative 
and spokesman. In my home 
community toastmasters seemed 
proud of the opportunity to in- 
troduce a dignitary of national 
importance and audiences seem- 
ed more eager to hear this or- 
acle give the final answers to 
ever-present juvenile problems 
My mail also increased, bring- 
ing almost daily inquiries from 
every section of the country and 
indicating the expectation and 
belief that our Council must be 
the fount of information on ev- 
ery conceivable phase of juvenile 
laws and practices. My position 
also brought invitations to ap- 
pear on programs at various 
conferences and _ celebrations, 
and my only regret is that I was 
unable to accept so many of them 
even when my hosts offered to 
pay expenses. 


The foregoing is mentioned 
to substantiate what many juvenile court judges know: The Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges is being recognized as an 
important asset in the field of service to the children of our coun- 
try. 


Achievements 


During the past three years (with no reflection on the valiant 
and productive efforts of our able and zealous predecessors in this 
high office), much progress has been made. Getting the JOUR- 
NAL on a regular quarterly basis, publishing two Yearbooks con- 
taining the papers presented at the national conferences—(the 
third in preparation), and, finally, publishing and distributing the 
DIRECTORY OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGES are all major 
accomplishments. Let me make it clear at this point that it was 
not a one-man (me) job. It happens that I was just lucky enough 
to have had the privilege of serving as secretary for two years and 
as president the third year; and because of it I now have the right 
to bask in the glory that belongs mainly to Judge Schramm, his 
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able staff and a number of judges and others who co-operated in 
this effort. 


_. Much more remains to be done. The Council, in co-operation 
with the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc., must become 
a real medium for the exchange of experience between juvenile 
court judges and the courts, it must develop authoritative litera- 
ture on juvenile court philosophy, practice and procedure, and 
must suggest practical means of improving the standards, practices 
and effectiveness of the juvenile courts in America. 


How can this greater goal be achieved? Simply by a little 
more effort on the part of more judges. 


Goals 


Through the Foundation we have the machinery for solving 
much of the financial problem of publishing the JOURNAL, YEAR- 
BOOK and DIRECTORY, and for undertaking the necessary re- 
search and educational activity to bring about improvement in 
juvenile court laws and resources. All that is needed here is the 
personal interest of judges in finding friends in their local com- 
munities willing to support such activity. 


Money is also a major problem in the Council where the in- 
come for carrying on the administrative work is limited entirely to 
dues. The founders of our Council, being aware of the meager 
compensation paid most judges for their work in juvenile courts, 
and of the fact that most of them were only part-time juvenile 
court judges, provided for very nominal dues. The several sugges- 
tions at national conferences for increasing dues were always re- 
jected for the same reasons, With two dollars per year for indivi- 
dual members and one dollar for those coming through State or- 
ganizations, the gross income from this source cannot be expected 
to produce much more than the cost of stationery and postage. 
When the collection of these small dues requires dunning letters 
or repeat statements, it is a costly job, leaving nothing for the ex- 
penses of nonmember speakers at our conferences or necessary 
personal expenses of our officers. 


My earnest plea to all judges is that they check right now to 
make sure their current dues are paid and then make a note for 
next January 1 and for each year thereafter that dues are due so 
they may send in their checks without waiting for a reminder from 
the secretary or treasurer. Those who are members of State or- 
ganizations should see to it that their State dues are paid and that 
proper officers are directed promptly to remit the National Council 
dues. 


Annual Conference 


As president, I had the responsibility of finding a place for 
our national conference. While the local interest in Miami, Pitts- 
burgh and Wilmington was excellent for our Council treasury by 
providing local funds for payment of speakers and other program 
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expenses, a precedent was established which frightened judges who 
were asked to take on the 1952 Conference. 


Right or wrong—we cannot expect speakers worth hearing at 
our Conference to prepare worthwhile papers and travel great dis- 
tances without compensation or reimbursement. Nor can we expect 
every community where the Conference is held to pay for anything 
other than entertainment and, possibly, some incidental expenses. 


To provide funds for such contingents a special Sustaining 
Membership was started three years ago for judges who contribute 
five or more dollars in dues. While such contributions were expect- 
ed only from judges in the more moderate salary brackets, so far 
results have been far from satisfactory. Whatever the reason for 
the disappointing results, my earnest plea to all judges able to do 
so, is that the present and future administrations will receive more 
support, especially since such payments are deductible on income 
tax returns as professional expenses. 


Mutual Exchange 
Now for a more pleasant kind of contribution to the success 
and growth of our Council. Every judge encounters cases in his 
experience which should prove of interest to other judges, or he 
has ideas for the improvement of juvenile court laws or procedures. 
The fact that the idea may relate to a court in a small community 
should be all the more reason for writing about it, because more 


than seventy-five percent of the courts serve small or rural com- 
munities. 


Let us all wholeheartedly support our new president, Chris 
Barnette, and his associate officers and executive committee mem- 
bers. They will make progress in the growth and influence of our 
Council and they will make our 1953 Conference at New Orleans 
the biggest and most enjoyable of all. 


VICTOR B. WYLEGALA, Judge 


Children’s Court of Erie County, 
Buffalo, New York 
July 2, 1952 


Directory Correction 


ALLEN ARDELL and ANDREW J. NIELSON both serve in 


the Municipal Court of Pottawattamie County, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 


The Montgomery County (Maryland) Council has established 
a full-time judgeship for the Juvenile Court of Montgomery County 
effective August 15, 1952, for a one-year period. During this time, 
the Bar Association will study the method of selecting the judge 
and the tenure of office. 


ALFRED D. NOYES, Magistrate for Juvenile Causes, will be 
the first full-time judge. 


¥ 
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Cuyahoga County’s Golden Jubilee 


On May 22, 1952, the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court cele- 
brated its golden jubilee with a civic luncheon in the Hotel Carter, 
Cleveland, followed by open house at the court and detention home. 


The Program 


Invocation Dr. Oscar Thomas Olson 
Introductory Remarks Louis B. Seltzer 
Observations Hon. William J. McDermott 
Milestones Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Community Tribute Louis B. Seltzer 
Address Kenneth D. Johnson 


The souvenir program portrays the historical development 
of the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, tracing the beginnings, 
the challenges, the obstacles, the determined action, the surveys, 
the bond issues, the community organization, the civic support that 
contributed to make the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court the out- 
standing example of juvenile justice it has become, 


(Dean Johnson’s address may be found on Page 27.) 


Judge WALTER H. BECKHAM, Dade County (Florida) 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, has introduced a “Good 
Behaviour Card” for use in evaluating the behavior of children 
committed to Youth Hall. The card is presented to the judge in the 
course of the child’s hearing. 


Judge Beckham reports the children are interested, and be- 
havior is improved in using the card. 


= ~ 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


Florida Sponsors a Short Course 
By W.S. CRISWELL, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Duval County, Jacksonville 


The Florida Juvenile Court Judges Association, in co-operation 
with the Florida County Judges’ Association and the Florida Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, sponsored a short course on juvenile 
delinquency at the University of Florida, Gainesville, June 22 to 
24, 1952. Students came from all over the State, more than one 


—— persons being in attendance. Seventeen were juvenile 
judges. 


Judge Eva Warner Gibson of Key West shook hands with 
Counselor Virgil Lee of Pensacola, thus linking the extreme cor- 


ners of Florida together. Key West and Pensacola are almost 1,000 
miles apart. 


Judge Criswell, as president of the Florida Juvenile Court 
Judges Association, presided at the morning and evening sessions 
on June 23, and made the general program summation on June 24. 


Judge Beckham, past president of the National Council, was 
chairman of the luncheon session on June 24. Judge Blessing, newly 
elected secretary of the National Council, gave the keynote address 


at the banquet on June 23. Both participated generously in the 
various discussions. 


County Reports 


An interesting and enlightening session was that at which 
county reports were received. The chairman called upon the re- 
gional vice-presidents of the Florida Juvenile Court Judges Asso- 
ciation who, in turn, called upon the county representatives in 
their respective districts. These regional vice-presidents are: Ro- 
bert L. McCrary, Jr., Marianna; G. A. Buie, Jr., Lake City; D. 
R. Smith, Ocala; Vassar B. Carlton, Titusville; Howard G. Living- 
ston, Jr., Sebring. 


The program followed three paths: Judge D. R. Smith pre- 
sided over discussions of “The Practical Operation of Juvenile 
Courts.” W. Ira Hazlett, Miami’s chief counselor, presided over 
discussion of “The Functions, Duties and Opportunities of a Coun- 
selor.” Judge C. Bowden Hunt presided over discussion of “The ’ 
Use of Community Resources in Children’s Cases.” 


Participants 


Counselors participating in the program included Jack Night- ? 
ingale of Jackson County, Thelma Beach of Taylor County, Harold 
R. Hunter of Alachua County, E. P. Hogle of Volusia County, Fred 
Borg of Lake County and R. W. Cummings of Duval County. Rep- 
resenting the University were Dean B. C. Riley, Coach G. R. Wood- 
ruff and Dean D. K. Stanley. Frances Davis, director of the child 
welfare department of the Florida Department of Welfare, Mrs. 
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Peter Derrickson of the Salvation Army and Sarah Kirby of the 
Children’s Home Society, a State-wide child care and placing or- 
ganization, also participated. 


Most impressive was the participation of judges and counsel- 
ors from the smaller counties who displayed ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness in attempting to meet the needs of the unfortunate 
and wayward children who come before their courts; and their 
ape in implementing the new juvenile céurt law and making 
it effective. 


Keynote 


In his address, Judge Blessing indicated that there are, in all 
communities, sufficient God-loving and God-fearing men and wo- 
men to rally around the juvenile court and other agencies interested 
in children to make their protection and guidance in any community 
possible and effective. Stressing the importance of the juvenile 
court’s dealing with the destiny and welfare of children, Judge 
Blessing said it is the most important of all courts, and hence is 
entitled to the sympathetic understanding and support of all citi- 
zens. 


The WASHINGTON LAW REVIEW AND STATE BAR 
JOURNAL for May 1952, carries an excellent article written by 
: — WILLIAM G. LONG of the Superior Court of King County, 

eattle. 


“Headaches of a Judge—a Challenge to the Bar” is Judge 
Long’s heraldic appeal to lawyers: “I now challenge you lawyers 
to alert yourselves to matters related to Juvenile Court adminis- 
tration, rise to the heights of your potential leadership, and then 
dedicate yourselves to lifting the level of rehabilitative treatment 
of the unfortunate kids of Washington. There is plenty to be done!” 


Judge Long challenges lawyers because of their demonstrated 
social conscience and their record of achievement in ameliorating 
community conditions. He draws their attention to the lack of 
public understanding, the philosophy, scope and details of juvenile 
court administration, the lack of trained personnel, the dangers 
inherent in having the control and guardianship of children under 
a welfare bureau of the State, the lack of foster homes and of 
church programs for child welfare. 


Judge Long suggests that “in every local association and also 
in the State Bar Association there be formed and continuously 
maintained a standing committee on juvenile matters, spearhead- 
ing the attack and blazing the way for sound, sensible and effective 
rehabilitation of children.” 

The King County Youth Service Center, housing juvenile 
court, probation, detention and adoption services, was dedicated 
on April 5, 1952. 


Judge GERALD H. CORBETT, Honolulu Juvenile Court, is 
president of the Honolulu Council of Social Agencies. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Thirty-first United States President, citizen of the world, eco- 
nomic administrator, Boys’ Clubs of America president, friend of 
children at home and abroad. 
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This issue of the Juvenile Court Judges Journal is dedicated 
to the honorary members of the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion whose work for children has been an inspiration to our citi- 
zens and a blessing to our country. 


The Indianapolis Conference elected the Honorable Herbert 
Sone and the Honorable John Edgar Hoover to honorary mem- 
bership. 


The Wilmington Conference in 1951 elected to honorary mem- 
bership Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, Mr. Richard K. Mellon, Mr. Alan 
Magee Scaife and Mrs. E. Paul Du Pont. 


June 20, 1952 
The Honorable Herbert Hoover 
Waldorf Astoria Towers 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
New York City, New York 


My dear Mr. Hoover: 


It is my honor and personal pleasure to inform you that the Annual Con. 
ference of the National Juvenile Court Foundation held in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, May 27 to 29, elected you to honorary membership in the Foundation. 


The juvenile court judges of America, who constitute the active mem- 
bership of the Foundation, wish by this action to pay tribute to you for your 
personal qualities as a friend of children. 


The juvenile court judges of America would like also to recognize in 
your presidency of the Boys’ Clubs of America the voluntary civic service 
of the countless thousands of good men and women in boys’ clubs, Scouts 
the Salvation Army, the “Y,” settlement houses, service clubs, church and 
fraternal groups and other private organizations dedicated, in the public 
interest, to youth and to America. 


Such service “even to the least of these” enhances the significance and 
the dignity of the human personality. Such service in the local communities 
throughout our land strengthens democracy at its roots. Such service enables 
America to fulfill to a greater degree her destiny in applying material and 
spiritual resources for the betterment of mankind, Such service brings closer 
to reality the Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God. 


We welcome you to fellowship in the cause of troubled children. 
Sincerely yours, 
GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


The Waldorf Astoria Towers 
New York, New York 
June 23, 1952 


My dear Judge Schramm: 
That is indeed an honor and I want you to know of my appreciation. 
Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT HOOVER 
The Hon. Gustav L. Schramm 
Juvenile Court 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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June 18, 1952 
The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My dear Director Hoover: 


It is my honor and personal pleasure to inform you that the Annual Con- 
ference of the National Juvenile Court Foundation held in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, May 27 to 29, elected you to honorary membership in the Foundation. 


_ The juvenile court judges of America, who constitute the active member- 
ship of the Foundation, wish by this action to pay tribute to you in recognizing 
your personal qualities as a friend of children. 


The juvenile court judges of America take this opportunity also to ac- 
knowledge in you the ideal public servant, Your service in the protection of 
America on the national level as Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation is world-renowned. Your leadership of the National Academy in 
strengthening democracy at its roots in the local communities throughout 
our land is pre-eminently a service far beyond the call of duty. Generously 
and effectively you share the fruits of your knowledge and experience with 
well-chosen representatives of local law enforcement bodies, scrupulously 
avoiding any implications of Federal usurpation of local responsibility and 
action. As these men return to their local communities, they take with them 
your practical emphasis on personal dignity and local law enforcement, your 


philosophy of dedicated public service. The future of America thus becomes 
more secure. 


We welcome you to fellowship in the cause of troubled children. 


Sincerely, 
GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


Office of the Director 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Washington 25, D. C. 
June 25, 1952 
Honorable Gustav L. Schramm 
Judge 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


My dear Judge: 

Thank you for your letter of June 18, 1952. 

It was indeed kind of the Annual Conference of the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation to elect me to honorary membership, and I deeply appreciate 
this recognition on the part of your associates and you. 

It is particularly gratifying to me that your Foundation, which is dedi- 
cated to the betterment of our youth, has expressed approval of the manner 
in which we in the FBI are carrying out our responsibilities. All of us in this 
Bureau trust that our efforts will continue to merit your confidence and ap- 
probation. 


I do hope that you will express my sincere thanks to the members of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation for bestowing this honor on me. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 


| 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, ideal public ser- 
vant, dedicated to professionalizing law enforcement and to pro- 
tecting America and preserving Democracy. 


EDWARD R. WEIDLEIN 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


President of the Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, ac- 
tive in “matching scientific advance with human progress.” 


— 
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Your Foundation 


Your foundation is growing up. 


In its second year, it has received official recognition from 
the United States Treasury Department as a corporation devoted 
to educational purposes. As such, contributions to the Foundation 

are deductible by the donor. 


An independent audit has 
been completed for the first 
year, 1951, and will be published 
in the 1952 YEARBOOK. Such 
an audit is in line with good 
business practice. 


Your Foundation meets all 
the requirements for registra- 
tion with such an organization 
as the National Information 
Bureau. We have received from 
the NIB a request to register 
with it so that it might be pre- 
pared to answer inquiries of 
donators who like to have an 
impartial check on their bene- 
ficiaries, 

Requests for service continue 
to grow. A manual of practice 
and procedure would be most 
helpful, especially for newly 
designated judges in juvenile 
courts. Court decisions, cur- 
rently assembled, would keep 
us abreast of legal develop- 
ments. Help in setting up workshops, bringing together court and 
school officials, court and police officials, court and institutional 
administrators, would advance better understanding in better 
service to children and to communities. 


A greater awareness on the part of the public as to the ideals, 
purposes and significance of juvenile court work would do much 
to make our services more productive. These and other matters 
are engaging the attention of the Board of Trustees in response 
to inquiries and requests from members, Our publications which 
provide our channel for contact are being maintained. As we are 
enabled to do so, brochures on these and related subjects will be 
published. | 


Please let us hear from you. We would like to have your com- 
ments and suggestions. 


Gustav L. Schramm, Chairman 


f 
— 
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RICHARD K. MELLON 


Foremost among Pittsburgh and American business leaders 
for outstanding cultural, educational, scientific interests and civic 
and philanthropic leadership. 


| 


ALAN MAGEE SCAIFE 


President of the Board of Trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, executive, financier, philanthropist. 


| 
— 


MRS. E. PAUL DU PONT 


Indefatigable worker for the advancement of the cause of 
troubled children; guiding spirit of the Family Court Association 
of New Castle County, Delaware. 


| 
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A Personal Tribute 
For Life and Forever After 


The Foundation offers an opportunity to every one 
who wishes to present flowers to his loved ones while they 
are living. The opportunity is the personal tribute of a 
life membership in the Foundation. Such a tribute touches 
the heart. It links the fortunate donor and the equally for- 
tunate recipient in a bond of service to unfortunate, 
troubled children and to those who come after them. It 
perpetuates the name of both donor and recipient through- 
out all the years ahead of the Foundation. It will remain 
forever after an inspiration and a stimulus for others to 
carry on in His name as friends of children. 

An “in memoriam” membership in the Foundation is 
offered in behalf of those of loving memory, It will keep 
ever green their earthly service to children and to man- 
kind. It will enable the donor to express his deep, lasting 
regard in a living memorial of ever-increasing benefit to 
the “least of these” and to our Country. Such a tribute is 
indeed a blessing. 

A contribution of one hundred dollars or more provides 
a life membership to the donor in his name or in the name 
of any one he may designate. 

A contribution of one hundred dollars of more provides 
an “in memoriam” membership in the name of one so des- 
ignated by the donor. Gustav L, Schramm 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm recently received the following 
letter from Judge J. COMBLEN, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Congress of Juvenile Court Judges: 


“I wish to thank you very much for sending the Journal which 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges publishes. We al- 
ways find it interesting, particularly those articles which have had 
bearing on the Third International Congress of Juvenile Court 
Judges which was held here in July 1950, We also found the Wil- 
mington Blue Book most interesting. 

“As in previous years, the 4th Congress will be held in Bel- 
gium, taking place during the latter half of July 1953. We hope 
that many of our American colleagues will come. General opinion 
will then be better informed as to the needs of our juvenile courts; 
and from the practical point of view, the favorable results of our 
efforts will be distributed among the many nations of the world. 

“Please, dear Colleague and honored President, accept my sin- 
cere sentiments of high esteem.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Virginia 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
By 0. RAYMOND CUNDIFYF, Lynchburg 


At the April meeting held at Old Point Comfort, the following 
officers were elected for 1952-1953: 


O. Raymond Cundiff, Lynchburg President 
Ralph H. Ricardo, Portsmouth First Vice-President 
Kobert B. Davis, Bristol Second Vice-President 


Marion B. West, Alexandria Secretary-Treasurer 


Chief discussion centered 
around the question of paternity 
legislation now under study by 
the Legislative Council of Vir- 
ginia. Virginia is one of the 
very few States having no law 
requiring a father to support 
his illegitimate child. Since the 
care of neglected and dependent 
children has become increasingly 
costly and approximately two- 
thirds of the children receiving 
support from welfare depart- 
ments are illegitimate, provid- 
ing methods of securing parental 
support has become increasingly 
important. 


The 1952 General Assembly 
passed a resolution directing the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council to study and report on 
the problem of illegitimate chil- 
dren and to consider also the 
adequacy of present laws con- 
cerning parental support of 
such children. 


Present Status 


As mothers of illegitimate children in most instances are un- 
able to work to support them, it becomes necessary for them to 
apply for public assistance. All but a few States have passed leg- 
islation setting forth certain legal procedure to compel paternal 
support of such children; and in many States the jurisdiction is 
before the juvenile and domestic relations court. The purpose of 
such legislation is to order filiation by declaring paternity and to 
provide for the support and education of the child. These proceed- 
ings are in nature civil rather than criminal; and, under the rules 
of evidence, all that is necessary is to prove the case by preponder- 
ance of evidence. In many instances, this is done on the uncor- 
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roborated testimony of the complainant. Upon learning of her 
pregnancy, a girl who is not certain as to the father may accuse 
the person financially best able to support her child or the one 
who can least afford the publicity of defending such a proceeding, 
hoping for a settlement out of court. 


Blood Test in Evidence 


It is very important in considering paternity legislation that 
both the complainant’s and the accused’s rights be adequately pro- 
tected. Many States give the accused the right to have a blood test: 
While such a test cannot confirm paternity, medical science tells 
us that it can be absolute proof that a certain man is not the 
father of the child by reason of the blood type. Even though most 
States receive the blood test in evidence, there are only nine in 
which the accused has the right to demand such test; in others, the 
judge may order the test if he wishes. 


Necessary Provisions 


Proposed legislation should include the following: 
1. The accused should have the right to demand a blood test. 
2. The accused should be informed of this right; and if he is 
sep to pay the necessary medical fees, the State should provide 
e service, 


3. All proceedings should be free from publicity and all hear- 
ings should be privately conducted. 


The Judge’s Role 


Since the proposed study in now underway, juvenile 
court judges should give the Legislative Council the benefit of 
their knowledge and opinions. Fortunately, we who will have to 
administer the new laws have reason to know the needs from our 
handling of cases involving dependent and neglected children and 
the enforcement of support for illegitimate children. 


Judge CLARENCE F. GILES, Children’s Court of Jefferson 
County, Watertown, New York, was moderator of a recent meeting 
where teen-age representatives of the county stated their answers 
to: “What is Jefferson County doing to met the needs of its 
youth?” 

The panel was part of a meeting of the Watertown Council of 
Social Agencies, and emphasized what could be done to improve 
local situations. Judge Giles summarized the speeches, and recom- 
mended that communities lacking recreational facilities should take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the New York State 
Youth Commission. 

Judge JAY H. PAYNE, Washtenaw County Probate and Ju- 
venile Court, Ann Arbor, Michigan, writes that at its June meeting 
the Michigan Probate and Juvenile Court Judges Association voted 
to join the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges as an associa- 
tion member. 


i 
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Pennsylvania 


Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
By HENRY G. SWENEY, Media 


The Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges held its 
annual meeting on Thursday, June 26, 1952, at a luncheon in the 
Hotel Essex and Sussex, Spring Lake, New Jersey. Chairman 
Gustav L. Schramm presided. 


The Treasurer reported a balance of $678.43 as of January 
26, 1952; dues collected to the amount of $65, giving total receipts 
of $743.43. Disbursements amounted to $132.70, leaving a balance 
on June 26 of $610.73. 


The Secretary reported a present membership of 55 judges 
In order to increase this number, it was decided that each member 
should receive a list of the membership, showing the parts of the 
State not fully represented. Each member judge then might ap- 
proach his neighbor nonmembers, inviting them to join. 


Judge Schramm discussed the importance of keeping the 
Directory of Juvenile Court Judges up-to-date, and asked that com- 
plete information be sent to the central office of the Foundation 
when changes occur. 


Special Problems 


The meeting considered also special problems of interest: 
agreed that a finding of delinquency, though necessary before 
making an order, need not be part of the court order except upon 
review; that while probation might continue until a juvenile be- 
came 21 years of age, it might be well to release him from proba- 
tion when it became apparent to the probation officer that the 
assistance of the court was no longer needed; that the best pro- 
cedure for handling automobile violations is to have all returned 
to the juvenile court; and that no permanent placement of children 
outside their own homes should be made without a court order. 


Officers 
The following officers were elected for 1952-53: 
Gustav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh ...................0. Chairman 
George W. Griffith, Ebensburg ) 
Henry Hipple, Lock Haven Vice-Chairmen 
Fred W. Davis, Stroudsburg .............. Secretary-Treasurer 


W. Clarence Sheely, Gettysburg ) 

Hiram H, Keller, Doylestown ) 

Harold G. Knight, Norristown 
Clarence E. Bodie, Honesdale Jrrtteees Executive Committee 
J. Colvin Wright, Bedford ) 

Robert E. McCreary, Beaver ) 

Walter I, Anderson, York ) 


. 
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The Juvenile Court-A Noble Adventure 
or 
A COURT WITHOUT A FANG 
By KENNETH D. JOHNSON, Dean 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


A community tribute such as & 
this, initiated, planned, and 

supported by a group of citizens 
from all walks of life, is indeed 
an inspiring and dynamic event. 
Its significance is indicative not 
only of the integrity and viabil- 
ity of the agency of govern- 
ment being honored here today 
but also of the calibre and 
character of Cuyahoga’s citizen- 
ry. What you people are doing 
here in Cleveland today typifies 
our American way of life in its 
finest sense. Whoever it was 
who charged that Republics are 
never grateful would quickly 
withdraw that charge were he 
privileged to be in attendance 
at this Golden Jubilee. 

A close examination of those 
participating in note- 
worthy celebration no doubt 
would reveal to Judge Eastman 
and his associate, Judge McDer- 
mott, many familiar faces. It 
continues to be slightly embarrasing, no matter how nonchalant one 
appears to be, for a judge to inquire, ’”Haven’t I seen you before?” 
If such there be among you let me greet you as loyal alumni of an 
agency that has many distinguished graduates—not only here in 
Cleveland but across the nation. A bit of delinquency may well 
help the world to feel akin. Actually, it is my opinion that one 
who has experienced some delinquency may often be an excellent 
juvenile court judge. 


Origins 


A little over fifty years ago a young lawyer, scarcely in his 
thirties, then serving as Cleveland’s City Solicitor, no doubt his 
indignation righteously aroused by man’s traditional inhumanity 
to man, took a close look at the local jail. Out of that look came a 
paper describing “Conditions of Children in Cleveland’s Jail” which 
this young man delivered before a Sociology Council in a local 
settlement house. Thus it was that another dead glacial boulder 
was split by the firm, tenacious roots of a live young sapling. En- 
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couraged in his zeal to reveal what were indeed shocking conditions, 
Newton D. Baker joined up with a galaxy of such social-minded 
citizens as Shurtleff, Callaghan, Gott, Howe, Herrick, Cadwallader, 
Greenlund, Addams, Kennedy, Kinnicutt and others. Within less 
than six months this county had the second juvenile court in the 
land, duly authorized and established by legislative enactment. It 
was in Cook County, Illinois, that the first juvenile court had come 
into being less than three years before. It was the Chicago Court 
that served as a guide for this small band of your fellow citizens 
who, under the leadership of a local lawyer—later a distinguished 
and widely recognized world leader—gave to this county what 
Judge Smyth has so aptly characterized as an “epochal event” 
which gave expression “to a new kind of justice ... to a dream 
which came true.” 


Once the force of this “new type of individualized justice” 
had been loosened, it spread into every state of the Union and into 
our Federal judicial system—all this in less than fifty years. Men 
like Baker and his associates did what they did with no thought of 
a memorial. In that respect they were like Sir Christopher Wren— 
the shy and unknown Oxford mathematician—who, having done so 
much to restore a ruined London after the Great Fire, was eternally 
honored by a grateful citizenry with these words carved over the 
main entrance to St. Paul’s: 


“Si monumentum requiris, 
Circumspice” 


So—we say to you who seek to memorialize Mr. Baker and 
his farsighted contemporaries: “Look about you,” the while you are 
aware that what you see spreads up and down and across this 
great land of ours; without hesitation I tell you that those men 
participated in unleashing one of the finest and most powerful of 
all the social forces that have been unleashed in this remarkable 
century. 


London 


Within a span of seventy years or so there were two court 
scenes which I want to call to your attention. The first is laid in 
London in “a front parlour with a panelled wall” not far removed 
from “the haunts of hunger and disease” and “the foul and frowsy 
dens, where vice is closely packed.” In “a sort of wooden pen” we 
see a trembling nine-year-old boy—so thoroughly frightened he 
does not know his right name. Behind the bar, at the upper end of 
this parlour sits a “lean, long-backed, stiff-necked, stern-faced 
man” flushed and out of temper—the angry, scowling, bullying 
magistrate, Mr. Fang. When it is evident that the boy is going to 
fall in a fainting spell the brutal Mr. Fang cries out: “Stand away, 
officer, let him (fall), if he likes,” followed by: “Let him lie there; 
he’ll soon be tired of that.” 


You all know the story of Oliver Twist and what Dickens did 
to reveal to the world the cruelty and brutality of a growling and 
fantastic Mr. Fang. 
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Cleveland 


The scene shifts! Here we are in Cleveland. It is the morning 
of June 4, 1902—tthe morning of the first session of the Juvenile 
Court of Cuyahoga County. There are twenty boys under sixteen 
years of age before the Honorable Thomas E. Callaghan sitting as 
the first judge of this newly established court. He was the very 
same man whom the citizens’ committee had sent to Chicago a few 
— before to learn all there was to learn about this “new kind 
of justice.” 


In response to the first name called there comes up a 14-year- 
old boy charged with being a delinquent by reason of having stolen 
a pair of shoes. Unfortunately, no Charles Dickens is at hand. 
There is no record to identify the boy—no facts are available to 
explain either the charge or the circumstances of the alleged steal- 
ing. What we do know is that this 14-year-old boy was placed in 
the care and custody of one Newton D. Baker—who along with 
some thirty-seven other prominent citizens had volunteered to 
serve the court in that capacity—thus it was that Mr. Baker earned 
the unique and honored distinction of being Ohio’s first probation 
officer—no doubt an honor he prized above all the others bestowed 
upon him! We need not worry about the 14-year-old boy—he is in 
good hands. Maybe he is alive today—who knows he may be with 
us at this gala luncheon. I am certain that unlike Barrabas, he did 
not disappear in the crowd! Where is Cleveland’s Lagerquist? 


What we do know is that on that June day in 1902 Cleveland 
could proclaim to the world that here was a court without a Fang. 
Such was the purpose of those pioneers who founded this court— 
such has been and continues to be the unchanging purpose of this 
court the while it has become enriched and vitalized with a chang- 
ing program. Of such stuff is progress made! 


This purpose actually did not originate here in Cleveland al- 
though it took on an organized form of social action here. There 
were many predecessors. Almost a contemporary with Oliver 
Twist was the quiet but effective John Augustus—Boston’s quaint 
cobbler who gave probation its initial start. 


Growth 


The question we must face is: What have we done that is 
better than they have begun? This is no area in which “holding 
the line” is an adequate answer. As a matter of fact if that is all 
we have done we have literally failed. The record here in this 
county reveals that you have kept moving steadily forward, fully 
recognizing that the affirmative course of action which was started 
here in 1902 demanded that you had to improve, increase and 
strengthen what they—your predecessors—had begun. For quite 
a period, about every two years the original legislation was amend- 
ed—each of such actions designed to make this a better and more 
useful court. I hail with loud applause the action you took to re- 
move the Juvenile Court from the Court of Insolvency under which 
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it had its beginning. To think it remained in that setting for over 
three decades gives some evidence of how slow the forward-looking 
movement really was. That reminds me of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for Charity and Lunacy—which Austin H. MacCormick 
claimed “provided charity for none and lunacy for all.” 


It is during the past twenty-five years that the court has 
truly begun to fulfill the purpose of its founders. Not unlike many 
other institutions, be they public or private, that fruition has been 
primarily due to the leadership, the vision, and the capacity of one 
person together with the support and faith of an intelligent and 
sensitive community. There can be no denial of the fact that the 
enviable position this court holds today stems from its presiding 
judge. Hence, it is a dual honor you are paying on this 50th anni- 
versary—first to the court and second to Judge Eastman, so emi- 
nently strengthened and buttressed by his associate, Judge McDer- 
mott, the probation officers, and the entire court staff. No one 
would tell you more quickly than Judge Eastman that he alone 
could not do the job that has been and is being done. That I know 
you know as you pay this tremendously touching and timely trib- 
ute. 

Ohio 


Admitted that you have one of the best juvenile courts in the 
country and granted that your pride is justified. What about the 
rest of Ohio? What about the rest of the USA? Sure, I know about 
Toledo and Judge Alexander—that is another Alpine peak. We 
hear many good things from other sections of your State. Are you 
sure that the Cuyahoga standards are maintained throughout your 
State? If they are not, is it your responsibility to see that they 
are? Why deprive a boy or girl some distance from here of receiving 
the same “individualized justice” you make available here? That 
deprivation may weil demonstrate itself in this jurisdiction since 
there are no geographical lines limiting behaviour resulting from 
either improper treatment or lack of proper treatment of OUR 
MOST PRECIOUS RESOURCE. Your continued neglect in this 
respect will indeed mark you as unworthy successors of those who 
have preceded you. 


I do not propose to talk about juvenile delinquency because, as 
one recognized authority has noted, “if it (juvenile delinquency) 
could be talked to death, it would have disappeared long ago.’? What 
I would like to explore with you briefly is what has happened to 
this dream which became a reality in Chicago in 1899 and which 
has had such success here in your county for fifty years. In raising 
this question I am not unmindful of the marvelous work being done 
by many judges dedicated to the advancement and improvement of 
the juvenile court program. Actually, there are too many of them 
to list at this time; but I can not refrain from calling a roll of 
honor of those I know which, apart from your own judges, includes 
the names of: Alexander, Hoffman, Ricks, Hill, Sicher, Polier, 
Smyth, Wylegala, Schramm, Melson, Knudson and Kaplan. (Note: 
This is in no sense to be construed as a comprehensive list.) To 
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each of them goes an accolade and to such others as you may add 
to that list. 


As proud as we justly are of them and their achievement we 
must realize, Dean Pound reminds us, that the usefulness of the 
juvenile court “has little more than begun and that difficult tasks 
still lie before us.”” Let us ever be mindful that those men and wo- 
men who sit in our juvenile courts “are called to carry out an out- 
standing forward step in the development of human powers to 
their highest unfolding—in the maintaining, furthering and trans- 
mitting of civilization.” (Pound). Such is the challenge of the ju- 
venile court! Are we meeting that challenge? 


Meeting the Challenge 


A current American scholar who has devoted his time and 
talent to a close study of this question has given us this critical and 
very disturbing answer: “The vast majority of children before the 
court .. . receive service which does not reflect the juvenile court 
movement’s aspiration or the skills available to fully qualified per- 
sonnel. For them, at its worst, the court has become the insensitive 
instrument of an indifferent or hostile social world; at its best, the 
court represents a well-intentioned but inadequately prepared, 
pressured group of individuals who can not achieve what they 
strive to be... It is as though an ambivalent society created a new 
institution and, then, not being sure about what it had wrought, 
permitted old practices and failings to continue and provided so 
few new resources that the institution could not flourish.” 


That is indeed a serious indictment and must not be ignored. 
If only a minority of our children in need of the protection, the help 
and the treatment this court was designed to provide is being 
served we are indeed guilty of gross neglect. We must insist on a 
widespread effect of the joining of such forces as humanitarianism 
and the best available knowledge for all of our children—because 
such an approach has proved itself to be the “most economical, 
humane, scientific and effective.” 


We are constantly being made aware of “the paucity of psy- 
chiatric and psychological services which exist in the court system” 
—a system which was specifically designed to shift the responsi- 
bility of the court “from one of punishment to concern for why the 
child acted as he had and what could be done to help the child be- 
come a healthy, happy and, therefore, well-adjusted human being.” 
No’one who has worked in such a system could ever expect that 
hope to be fulfilled without the use of skills and disciplines here- 
tofore foreign to the law. There was early recognition of the need 
of probation officers. Your own court had thirty-eight volunteers 
on hand that very first day in June 1902. They represent the social 
work arm of the court. The need for well-trained, well-paid and 
well-suited people in this field is indeed a top priority in any ju- 
venile court. Without such personnel there can be no court—no 
matter if you combine all the good there is in all the judges I have 
listed and put it into one composite judge. 
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Subsequently came the recognition of the need of the physician 
and the use of his services together with the development of the 
detention home, and of facilities for group and foster care. But 
what about “The why of the conduct and what could be done about 
it?” Recognizing the need for assistance in this area requires the 
services of the psychologist and the psychiatrist for precisely the 
same reasons that require the services of the probation officer and 
the physician. No juvenile court judge can adequately do the job 
that is his without having made available to him this clinical team 
which looks at the whole child so that disposition may be skilfully 
and humanely planned “in the light of causes of problems and 
meanings of behaviour.” 


Here it is that we have fallen down and here it is that we must 
exert every human effort to develop these new skills, to train per- 
sonnel, to interpret the court’s needs to the community, to secure 
the community’s support to pay the bill and to break down “the fear 
and hostility toward psychiatry itself on the part of parents, law- 
yers, and some judges.” A great portion of the leadership in this 
direction falls on the judge to be shared also by an enlightened 
and aroused Bar. 


Social Law 


In support of what I believe to be the inherent responsibility of 
Bench and Bar in this vital area I call on Chief Arthur Vanderbilt 
(N. J.)—former Dean of New York University Law School: “Pro- 
gress in the law is manifestly dependent upon our utilization of all 
the available knowledge of man and of society.” To which I add the 
testimony of I. Howar Lehman, former president of the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association: “A realization of the interplay of 
economic, social, biological, physical and emotional factors has 
led us to the threshold of what may be called the field of social law 
... Where there is promise of great future accomplishment in the 
direction of better life for man, both as an individual and as a 
member of organized society.” 


For a moment take a look at medicine—no doubt our oldest 
profession—at least with 6,000 years of recorded history. From 
the time of Galen in the second century to the time of Vesalius in 
the sixteenth century—some 1400 years—the effect of Galen’s 
dogmatism and infallibility was appalling. European medecine re- 
mained at a dead level for about fourteen centuries with the an- 
atomy of the schools completely controlled by the dead hand of 
Galen. Not until Vesalius, “the father of Anatomy,” boldly came on 
the scene in the sixteenth century did anatomy become a living and 
working science—under his leadership dissecting became both vi- 
able and respectable. Thus medicine learned that “things were not 
always as they are.” 


True to the objectivity and wisdom of Vesalius we hear Dean 
Rappleye of Columbia’s College of Physicians and Surgeons say: 
“Medical education is not merely concerned with the training of 
technicians, however skilled, but increasingly with the preparation 
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of the doctor to assume broad responsibility for the welfare, happi- 
ness, and social effectiveness of his patients.” 


Whereupon I inquire of Bench and Bar—“How far behind can 
you be?” This inquiry I make, fully aware that Mr. Justice Holmes 
has told us that “they (judges and lawyers) are more likely to hate 
at sight analysis to which they are not accustomed and which dis- 
turbs repose of mind, than to fall in love with novelties.” To be 
sure nobody likes to have the rules changed—“especially when the 
change requires his re-education.” 


Social Evidence 


The while there appears to be this serious roadblock, along 
comes the refreshing and stimulating statement from Dean Pound: 
“In effect, what there is in the way of preventive justice .. . is 
achieved not by legal, but by social agencies. It is done, for the most 
part, not by the agencies of the law, but by the social workers.” 


Which brings us to the very thing Mary Richmond was seek- 
ing in her effort to make increased use of social evidence intended 
to reveal as contrasted with legal evidence intended to convict. 
What delight was hers when the renowned and revered Wigmore 
responded: “The great thing is that in the court of the next gener- 
ation, (he wrote this over 30 years ago) with its staff of social 
workers, those materials and methods will be the main ones and 
our present technical rules will have gone by the board.” 


That unquestioned authority on the law of evidence gave open 
expression to his conviction that social evidence would contribute 
to “concrete justice for an actual man.” Such is the justice we 
must obtain—not some abstract justice for a standardized, stereo- 
typed individual in vacuo. 


All of which is pertinent to our discussion of an unchanging 
purpose with a changing program. 


Changing Program 


The recognition of the vitality and versatility of this changing 
program is testified to by Judge Alexander who tells us that the 
work of the juvenile court “is much more social than legal’ and 
then goes on to list the fields of learning and the disciplines he 
finds necessary to do this job which he insists requires “a high de- 
gree of specialization.” He runs the gamut familiar to social 
workers from casework to community organization and in addition 
includes some aspects of pedagogy, counseling, psychology, pen- 
ology, criminology, psychiatry and medicine. In all of which the 
judge is amply supported by a number of his colleagues and leading 
writers in this and related fields.. Because I assume you have read 
all that has been written by your own Judge Eastman I will not 
dwell on any of his sentiments, other than to say he has for years 
been a consistently outstanding authoritative supporter of what 
makes for a successful juvenile court. Indeed—by his works, ye 
should know him! 
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I get impatient with those who constantly criticize our young 
people and in Cassandra-fashion view with alarm what we are 
coming to “with the likes of these” as our future adults. That re- 
minds me of the observation of a wise old medical professor who 
said, “In my younger days I used to wonder where all these abomin- 
able students are going to, while now I wonder where all these 
admirable doctors come from.” Without reservation I say: Don’t 
you worry about these young people. Don’t you fall victim to hy- 
perbole and hysteria. They are going to be something much better 
than we, their elders, will ever be. If they are not, it is primarily 
our fault. Let us look to the source before we complain about the 
stream being bitter. It is we who are responsible for the source. 
There continues to be much force to that ancient Spanish admoni- 
tion: “Strike the father when you hear the son swear!” 


The universal acceptance of the belief that people can be IN 
NEED OF HELP without being at fault is a relatively new belief. 
That change together with others in our fundamental approach to 
a program that is clearly and definitely dedicated “to the more 
complete fulfillment of human welfare” has been revolutionary 
in the social, economic and moral forces they have unleashed. 
These changes require us to exert the best that is in us to see to it 
that these forces are properly channeled and thus kept from inun- 
dating us completely. These changes in attitudes, in reactions, in 
aproaches, and in convictions have necessarily resulted in changes 
in how best to make the maximum use of the facilities, the person- 
nel, the resources and the services not only of all the public and 
private agencies in social welfare but also in the community! 


Community Planning 


The self-descriptive terms of DEPENDENCY, ILL-HEALTH 
AND RECREATIONAL NEEDS have long been in common usage 
as major types of human problems toward which community sup- 
ported services have been directed. In their recently published 
study on “Community Planning for Human Services” Bradley 
Buell and his associates place special emphasis on a fourth type 
which is new in the annals of health and welfare—that is Malad- 
justment. As they so graphically point out, that term includes 
symtoms of crime, delinquency, child neglect, mental and emo- 
tional disturbances and other related ills, all of which are the con- 
cern of a juvenile court. This type of human problem represents 
the tacit recognition of the teaching of psychiatry that the roots 
of these disorders lie deep in the very same soil from which the 
other more well-known types have had their beginnings. It is with 
the aid of psychiatry that we have begun to learn how to diagnose 
and treat the basic problems which underlie these several symptoms 
of disturbance. An awareness of the values derived from such an 
approach is again a significant change which must be reckoned 
with in considering what type of service we must be prepared to 
render in order to meet the challenge arising from the current com- 
plexities of our modern living. 
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True Health 


What do we mean—healthy community? Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
distinguished physician and psychiatrist and the present director 
of the World Health Organization (U. N.), has defined a healthy 

rson as one in a physical, mental and social state of well-being. 

e has no hesitation in telling you that plenty of people without 
any known physical illness, and with only a minimum of mental 
symptoms—maybe none at all—are yet not healthy because they 
are suffering from some social sickness. We have plenty of evi- 
dence of the stress arising from emotional deprivation, be it in a 
child removed from the mother or the 65-year-old retired from 
employment. The social ills resulting from such deprivations— 
unless attended to—will inevitably lead to physical and mental 
disorders. The pity is that such disorders could often be avoided if 
attention were given to the earlier social disorders. Take a simple 
—_ such as hunger—universally accepted as a social problem. 
Clearly it is a disease quite as much as cancer is a disease. Unless 
remedied, hunger leads to malnutrition, rickets, despair, suicidal 


and criminal intent, plus a host of other serious and often fatal 
disorders. 


The same is true of the community—in order for it to be 
healthy it must be in physical, mental, and social state of well- 
being. To you and to thousands of men and women like you is 
given the sacred trust of seeing to it that your community is in a 
social state of well-being. In such a community lies the surest 
hope for the growth and development of our boys and girls. 


Professional Performance 


Professional training—be it in social work, law, medicine, 
education or any other field—equips no one with a magic wand— 
and certainly no one person or even group of persons—is foolish 
enough to think he possesses all the answers. To me the best evi- 
dence of being a professional is found in that person who knows 
how to make the maximum use of every available resource—be it 
personnel, plant, community and the many intangibles which often 
are the basis of achieving the most successful results. Before he 
acquires any single additional asset from his professional training 
he must be possessed of a good supply of common sense, of human 
understanding, of sympathy and sensitivity. Actually no one is a 
professional solely because of professional training: he is a pro- 
fessional because he knows his job; and his contemporaries—his 
toughest tribunal—know he knows his job. 


I know of no place where professional performance is of more 
importance than in a juvenile court. It is there that one must know 
his job—a single mistake may well result in irreparable damage. 


Recently a group of graduate students made a personal study 
and observation of a number of juvenile court judges “on the job.” 
It was a well-planned, well-considered, and well-conducted study. 
I was quite impressed with its objectivity and its content. Upon the 
conclusion, these students agreed on a descriptive categorization 
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of the judges they had observed. There were five categories— 
listed as follows: 


The Counsellor Judge 

The Chancellor Judge 

The Lawyer Judge 

The Parent Judge 

The Antagonistic Judge (to me the Fang) 
The Ideal Judge 


They were unanimous in their preference for the counsellor 
judge—admitting that it was difficult to fix any one judge com- 
pletely into any one category. Apparently the favored overlapping 
was counsellor-chancellor. 


It is my opinion that these students made the right preference 
—certainly the judge who faithfully and successfully performs the 
role of the counsellor meets the criteria I would set up for him. 


It is with much regret that I found these students placing the 
mark of “Antagonistic” on more than one of the judges they ob- 
served. The day of Mr. Fang or of anyone remotely related to him 
should long since have passed. He is a part of those “good old 
days” we want to forget—certainly we do not look for his reincar- 
nation in this enlightened period. However, he is still with us! 
All I can hope is that there is a modern Dickens on the job to put 
him on the spot. : 


To the “Chancellor,” the “Lawyer” and the “Parent” I say: 
Do all you can to be the “Counsellor”—for therein lies your finest 
chance to do the greatest good for these thousands of youngsters 
who are so sorely “in need of aid, encouragement and guidance,” 
and to whom must be given “such care, protection and assistance as 
will best conserve their welfare.” 


To paraphrase some advice once given by Chief Justice Hughes, 
I say with all the conviction at my command: Let us be certain that 
we look after the juvenile court, where stand those most in need of 
understanding, of mercy and of justice. The security of the Re- 
public will be found in the treatment accorded to the boys and girls 
who come into these courts. In indifference and hostility to their 
misery and helplessness lies disaster for all of us. 


Because of my own personal experience in this field and 
further because of my continued interest in and devotion to the 
success of the juvenile court movement I am delighted to be with 
you for this celebration. You are paying your tribute to a noble 
on a and to a court without a Fang presided over by a great 
judge! 

To you, Mr. Seltzer, to each of the members of your Citizens’ 
Committee, and to all of you out there, may I take this inadequate 
means of expressing my own personal thanks! On this occasion 
when all of us renew our faith and belief in an unchanging purpose 
which can give life and strength to a changing program! 
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